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As lime passed the remembrance remained 
very vivid but became more communicable. Also In 
recent years, voices denying Ibat Ibc Holocaust bad 
actually happened are Increasing In number. In the 
coming years the tendentious denial of the death 
camps will probably be more widespread. The 
following report Is written for the benefit of future 
generations of our family. They should know the 
Uuth from one who was there. 

Adarl. 5757 Eva Wlesner 

(nee Grunberger] 
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A. LIFE BEFORE THE GERMAN INVASION 


CHAFFER ONE 


My Hometown 

T he place of my birth and childhood, Ilajdu- 
boszormeny, popularly called Boszormeny, is a 
city of about 30,000 inhabitants. It is situated in the 
Great Plains of Hungary, about 20 kilometers 
northeast of Debrecen, a city populated by about 
140,000 residents. 

The people of Ilajduboszormeny were pre- 
dominently peasants. A few of them were proprietors 
of extended farmlands, but the great majority 
consisted of owners of small patches of land. There 
were also a number of craftsmen - shoemakers, 
carpenters, etc. and some teachers, lawyers and one 
physician. 

All of the homes had electricity, but none of 
them had running water. The water was drawn from 
wells which were found in most of the backyards. It 
was carried into the homes or stables In large 
containers. Deep excavations covered by small 
wooden structures some distance from the living 
quarters served as W.C. Stables, pig stalls, and 
chicken coups were located close to the dwellings of 
the peasants. 

The main streets of the city were paved with 
gravel or bricks. Open ditches along the streets 
served as sewers. 
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My Hometown 


There was a great deal of dust in 
Hajduboszormeny and tuberculosis was very 
widespread. The illness claimed many lives, 
especially among the young. 

The city had several elementary schools, 
including a Jewish school with a six year program 
under the auspices of the Jewish Community, a 
Protestant 4 year secondary school for girls aged 10- 
14, and a Protestant high school (gymnasium) with 
an 8 year program. The great majority of the 
population was Protestant but the Catholics also had 
their church. 

On the outskirts of the city was a public bath 
surrounded by a park. Another garden was facing the 
city hall. Boszormfeny also had a football field, a 
theater, and a movie house. 
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CHAPTER TOO 


The Jewish Community 

H ajduboszormeny had a Jewish community con¬ 
sisting of about 900 people. The heads of the 
families were storekeepers with few exceptions. 
Some were owners of taverns, a few were craftsmen, 
two were doctors, one was a pharmacist and there 
were a few lawyers. 

The community maintained a large synagogue 
with daily morning and evening services. In a 
separate hall, the "klous", a small chassidic group, 
held services. In the same complex of buildings were 
the Jewish elementary school, the cheder and the 
living quarters of the shamash. Nearby was the home 
of the shochet, the kosher butcher shop, the bakeiy 
and the mikve. Not far from there was the home of 
the rabbi of the community. 

The elementary school had two classrooms; 
one for grades one and two. the second for grades 
three to six. Each grade was taught in accordance 
with its respective level. The younger grades had a 
woman teacher, the higher ones were taught by an 
older man who had been with the school for fifty 
years. The curriculum of the school included, in 
addition to general subjects, Hebrew reading, that is 
the elements of Hebrew reading for beginners, and 
later daily reading of prayers and their translation 
into Hungarian. 
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The Jewish Community 


In the afternoon the boys went to the cheder 
for intensive study of Jewish sources. The girls had 
some instruction related to Jewish holidays and 
observance In a program called Bals Yaakov. 

The rabbi of the community headed a yeshiva 
Tor about 10 students, older teenagers who came from 
various communities. The bachurim ate "days", that 
Is each bachur was invited for one day of the week by 
one family for the duration of the semester. 

Study programs were conducted in the 
evenings for married men. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Jewish - Gentile Relationships 

lille many families had their homes in the 



area surrounding the synagogue. Ihe majority 


^ * of (lie Jewish population was seattered all 
over the city. The Jews were well integrated into the 
general population. They differed in apparel from a 
peasant but not from a city dweller. Ihe exceptions 
were the few chassidim who had beard and peyos. 

There were no social contacts between religious 
Jews and Gentiles, but in general iliey maintained 
good neighborly relations. The Gentiles bought in 
Jewish stores (there were hardly any others) and sold 
their produce to Jews. They went to Jewish 
physicians, and Jews went with their children to the 
(only) Genlile doctor who was considered a good 
pediatrician. Almost every Jewish household had a 
Christian maid. Jewish children attended the 
Protestant secondary school and were granted rights 
equal to the Protestants and Catholics. They received 
Jewish religious instruction within the framework of 
the school from instructors provided by the Jewish 
community. 

Enmity to Jews, where it did exist, did not 
come to the surface. Gentiles considered the living of 
Jews among them as a reality, a fact that nobody 
thought of changing. They learned to coexist with 
their Jewish neighbors. 
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Jewish - Gentile Relationships 


However, the difference between the Jew and 
his surroundings in Boszorineny had been felt and 
also seen. The standard of living of the Jew was 
higher than that of the general population. The Jews 
also had a better command of the Hungarian 
language than a peasant. When a peasant had to turn 
to the authorities in writing, he often came to a Jew 
for assistance. The popular designation of the 
peasant was "paraszt", a name that had a connotation 
of vulgarity and lack of education. The term was 
sometimes used by the peasants themselves. A 
peasant liked to drink, often became drunk and at 
times ended up in deep sleep in the gutter. But of 
course not every Gentile was a peasant. 

A few families were very wealthy, educated and 
considered themselves belonging to a class of 
nobility. It was below their dignity to communicate 
with the "paraszt" population. 
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CHAPITER FOUR 


Our Family 

O ur family consisted of my father, my mother, 
me and my brotlier Mikl (pronounced Mickey), 
14 months my junior. I was bom November 
1926, Miki was born in February 1928. We lived in a 
comfortable apartment, part of a complex in a 
courtyard that included several one floor homes 
attached to each other. We had also purchased an old 
house on a large plot near our store with the 
intention of building on it a modem, large home. 

My father had a leather and shoe supply store. 
The shop could be entered from our apartment and 
opened to one of the main streets of the city for the 
customers. Stairs from the store led to a basement 
filled with merchandise. Jewish young men were 
employed to assist my father. Occasionally my 
mother also helped. 

The income from business allowed us to live 
very comfortably and for my father to be involved in 
charitable work. In particular, he was helping Jews 
with short term loans. Christian neighbors also 
benefltted from his generosity. Our neighbor, Mr. 
Szabo who sold hats to peasants from his basement, 
used our phone and received other favors from my 
father. Many took advantage of the scales in the 
store. 
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Our Family 

We had a nice collection of religions Items: 
candle-sticks, klddush cups, a menorah, etc. - all in 
silver. My father had a library of Jewish books and 
left evenings to Join a study group or to participate in 
a meeting. 

My mother did the cooking for the family. A 
Christian maid took care of the cleaning and washing 
and the difficult work, like fetching water or 
preparing wood for the oven. I was assigned to 
supervise the washing of dishes in order to avoid the 
mixing of daily with "fleishig" items. I also 
accompanied the maid to a peasant to the milking of 
the cows and to buy milk. 

A main concern of my mother was to assure 
the place of our family among the elite of the Jewish 
community. She sought the friendship of respectable 
families, and first of all she was resolved to see to it 
that I reach a high level of education. 

Before I entered the Jewish elementaiy school 
at the age of less than six. I started to take lessons in 
gymnastics and dancing and I was enrolled in a 
school of ballet. My mother put in long hours of work 
in supervising my practicing, especially before my 
performance at the year-end celebration. Somewhat 
later I started to take private lessons in piano, then 
also in English, and I was quite good at ice skating. 

My paternal grandparents lived In Debrecen. 
We also had uncles, aunts and cousins in that city 
and we visited quite often. They all expressed worry 
for my future, since I was such a submissive, "good 
girl". My grandmother and uncles with their families 
from my mother’s side lived in Kisvarda, a smaller 
town. 
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Our Family 

In the Jewish elementary school I was taught 
first by Piroska Farkas, addressed by the pupils as 
Piroska Neni (Aunt Piroska). She liked me for being 
well-disciplined. I took pride in hearing from her that 
the "Hungarian soldiers are the best in the world." I 
repeated daily the adage: "Crippled Hungary is not a 
country, whole Hungary is the Garden of Eden" and 
shared the teacher's hope that "the territories robbed 
from us by Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia 
will be returned in the not very distant future." 
Piroska Neni was not married and lived in our 
vicinity. She was often our guest for the Friday night 
dinner. In the third grade of the elementary school, 1 
was taught by Mr. Kampler, an old man. He hit the 
fingertips of his pupils for not properly remembering 
the blessings and the prayers in the Siddur. 

In my fourth year. Mr. Kampler retired and was 
replaced by a young teacher, Mr. Kutner, who started 
to interest the students in the upbuilding of 
Palestine. 

After four years I left the elementary school 
and my parents enrolled me in the Protestant 
secondary school. 

My mother decided that the best friend for me 
would be Klari Kosztenbaum two years my senior, a 
student of the local gymnasium. She lived across the 
street from us. Her father was a wealthy wine 
merchant. 
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> 'ii 

Growing Anti-Semitism 

A lready while attending elementary school 1 
began to experience anti-Semitism. Coming 
home from school, Jewish children met 
Christian pupils coming from their school. The latter 
waved sticks and shouted "dirty Jews" and used other 
insulting language. The two groups of children 
usually met at a square in front of Mr. Rubin's store. 
Mr. Rubin already waited and chased away the 
troublemakers. My brother had a very accurate 
imitation of a shotgun he had received from an uncle 
during the summer vacation. He used it successfully 
to scare away provoking children 

The attacks by Christian children were first 
seen as infantile hooliganism, hostility to the 
different, or explained as an outcome of Christian 
teachings or the jealously of parents. On the adult 
level the ingrained anti-Semitism was suppressed. 
Jews were aware of the negative sentiments of a part 
of the Gentile population and accepted them as an 
unalterable fact. They were not a cause for concern. 
Reports came from Germany about the growing power 
and intensified anti-Semitic activity of the Nazis, but 
at that time the Jews did not see in the behavior of 
the children a direct German import. 
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Growing AnU-SemiUsm 


I was in secondary school when the Jews really 
started to feel uneasy. Germany annexed Austria, 
marched into Prague, burned synagogues and 
assaulted and arrested Jews. The Hungarian Nazis 
gained strength and influence in the government. 
Imitating the swastika - in Hungarian, the "hook - 
cross” - the Hungarian Nazis adopted the "arrow 
cross" as their emblem. 

The Germans started World War II by marching 
into Poland and subsequently returned to Hungary 
large areas of Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. Hungary rejoiced, and children in the 
school, including me, displayed the national colors 
appropriate for tire occasion. 

A girl approached me and denied my right to 
wear the badge "since you are not sincere in our joy", 
she said. I felt insulted and related the incident to my 
classroom teacher. She was not very well disposed to 
Jews, but I had a friendly relationship with her 
daughter as we took piano lessons with the same 
(I rotestant) teacher. The classroom teacher reported 
the incident to Mr. Fekete, the school principal. In a 
very short time Mr. Fekete called an assembly 
Angrily hitting the table, he declared that anti- 
Semitism will never be tolerated in his school. After 
tire assembly tie summoned the parents of the girl 
and warned them that if their daughter committed 
another offense like the one reported, she would be 
expelled from the school. 

Mr. Fekete also called in my father. My father 
was frightened, not knowing the reason for the 
meeting. The principal locked the door and assured 
him that in his school discrimination against Jews 
would not be tolerated. My father commented at 
home: "You see, Hungaiy will never give a hand to 
harming its Jews.” 
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Growing Anti-Semitism 


9 


Needy Jewish girls from the returned territories 
came to work in Boszormeny. My mother employed 
one of them, mostly for doing the cooking. The hard 
work in and around the house was then done by the 
Gentile couple who temporarily lived in the house we 
had purchased some time ago. 

My parents enrolled my brother in the local 
Protestant gymnasium. lie was exposed to frequent 
anti-Semitic attacks. Including beatings by 
classmates. After the first year, my parents decided 
to transfer him to the Debrecen Jewish gymnasium 
for boys. He made his daily trips by train, and 
continued his Jewish studies in Boszormeny with his 
private tutor, a local scholar. 

We were advised to keep a "low profile" while 
travelling, in order to avoid attracting the attention of 
hostile individuals. 
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B. INVASION. DEPORTATION. CAPTIVITY 
























































































































































































CHAFFER SIX 


Invasion 


T he German armies occupied Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, Luxemburg and Holland. 1' ranee 
surrendered. I graduated from the secondary 
school and the question was: What next? At this time 
my mother became ill with pneumonia and it was 
decided that 1 would stay home to help. However, 
since my parents felt that I had shown some talent at 
piano, they sent me to the Conservatory of Music in 
Debrecen. Twice a week 1 commuted by train to the 
Conservatory. In the meantime, Greece and 
Yugoslavia were invaded by Germany, but the general 
opinion was: It will not happen to I lungary. Italy and 
Hungary together with Rumania and I* inland joined 
the Germans on the battle field. 

A year later I applied to the Commercial High 
School, also In Debrecen. The school employed 
"numerus clausus", but I was among the small 
number of Jewish students admitted since 1 was a 
graduate of a Protestant secondary school. The 
principal of the school was Klara Versenyl. a liberal 
person, and I had no difficulty adjusting to the 
school. I was also happy to find one of the teachers of 
Ihe secondary school as a member of the staff, lhe 
first year I stayed with a religious family, the second 
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Invasion 

and third with a religious widowed woman together 
with a classmate. Nushi. She was a Jewish girl from a 
nearby village. We shared a room and became very 
good friends. I also had close contact witli the few 
other Jewish girls, but only little contact with the 
non-Jewish students. 

An anti-Semitic incident happened during my 
first year. A needy Gentile girl raffled off a pretty 
handmade Persian pillow. The rafile was conducted in 
the school. I bought a ticket and won. One of Ihe 
students protested: 'The Jewish girl cannot receive 
the prize, let us repeat the drawing." Mrs. Versenyi 
interfered: "Eva Grunberger keeps the pillow". 

In Debrecen I also look private lessons in 
English and German. (German was spoken by the 
Jewish intelligentsia much before the rise of Nazi 
Influence.) 

In the third year, in March, on my way to the 
Conservatory, I heard strange music and soon a 
column of marching German soldiers appeared. I 
froze, then turned around and ran to my room to call 
my parents. The next day, after classes at Uie 
Commercial School, my father was waiting for me at 
the entrance. The teacher who had formerly taught in 
Boszormeny was also there and said she was willing 
to hide me and Nushi in her attic. I thanked the 
teacher and told her that I wanted to stay with my 
family. We went to my room, packed my belongings 
and look the train home. Nushi and the other Jewish 
girls also left the school immediately. 

My brother too, stopped commuting to the 
gymnasium in Dehrecen after the invasion. During 
the time he attended the gymnasium of Boszormeny 
and afterward during his daily trips on the train, lie 
courageously fought oh his arrow-cross adhering 
assailants and had many stories to tell about his 
successes. 
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Invasion 


Understandably, during the years of increasing 
anti-Semitism the interest grew among the Jewish 
youth in a Jewish homeland. My brother wanted to be 
a pilot in the Jewish land. 
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CHAFFER SEVEN 



The Ghelto 

T he principal of the secondary school in 
Boszormfeny as well as the head of the 
Commercial School in Debrecen were liberals 
and the years of my study passed in relative calm. 
However, I could not derive any pleasure from those 
years. 1 was fully aware of the radical changes which 
took place in the life of the Jewish community. The 
persecution of the Jews by the government was 
proceeding in giant steps. 

The oppression was felt in Boszormeny and 
everywhere else. The Jews lost their basic rights as 
citizens. The Jewish religion was denied recognition 
with the immediate effect of stopping all subsidies to 
the institutions of the Jewish community. Hungary 
entered the war on the side of the Germans and Jews 
capable of working were sent to labor camps, where 
they toiled under sub-human conditions. Their 
families lost all of their income. 

The youth in Boszormfeny established an 
organization, collected money and sent weekly 
support to impoverished families. Help for the 
inmates of labor camps, internees who had been 
dragged away from their homes, became the main 
object of the charitable activity of the Boszormeny 
Jewish Community. 

The invasion by Germany created great panic 
in the already frightened Jewish community. I lungary 
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The Ghetto 


had closely cooperated with Germany for some time 
now. Immediately after the invasion reports started to 
circulate about forthcoming new decrees against the 
Jews. 

The guessing about the nature of the new laws 
barely started when the order came to close all of the 
Jewish enterprises. My father was told that the store 
was no longer his. The entrances had been locked by 
order of the authorities. My father always took great 
pride in his business which he had built up during 
many years of assiduous work. Its sudden loss must 
have pained him, but he did not mention it. His 
immediate reaction was: What is going to happen to 
us? I overheard him saying to my mother: "Farkas 
Piroska has committed suicide. Perhaps this is a 
solution." But then he added: "This is not a Jewish 
solution." 

We had to sew a yellow star of David on our 
clothing and were forbidden to go on the street 
without it. We preferred to stay at home as much as 
possible in order to avoid being called "dirty Jew" and 
be exposed to other harrassments. 

At one time two drunken SS-men shouting 
insults to Jews, wanted to break into our home. Mr. 
Szabo, our neighbor, who was not a friend of Jews, 
but had received many favors from my father, was 
alerted by the noise. He confronted the two SS 
soldiers with a gun and persuaded them to leave. 

For some time we had been receiving reports 
from Mr. Grunfeld who was listening in secret to 
foreign broadcasts about the war efforts of the Allies. 
Germany was losing in Russia. Its armies had been 
defeated in Africa, and allied forces had landed in 
Italy. There was hope that the downfall of Germany 
was not far. But at the present the outlook was 
gloomy. The usual optimism and joyful mood of my 
father disappeared. 
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The Ghetto 


Before long, the shocking announcement came 
that all of the Jews had to leave their homes which 
were being confiscated, and move into a ghetto. That 
is, the apartments of Jews in the section around the 
synagogue would be made available to take in the 
Jewish population of the city. 

The announcement had a paralizing effect on 
my parents and probably on all Jews of the city. Our 
apartment, the furniture, the dishes, the pictures, the 
books, and various other objects had become part of 
us. We felt that taking them away from us was like 
destroying our lives. Then a multitude of questions 
arose: How will the entire Jewish community fit into 
a small section of the city? What is the purpose of 
concentrating all of the Jews into a small area? How 
are we going to make a living? Is the ghetto a 
permanent arrangement? What clothing should we 
take with us? We knew that some Jewish 
communities had been dislocated to some other 
region. Where to? 

Some postcards came from dislocated people, 
but the messages were very brief. The questions gave 
rise to wild speculations and caused distress and 
fear. As the days passed, I was sinking into a dazed 
condition. The consequence of the new decree did not 
quite penetrate. My main concern was to stay 
together with my family. 

Soon the date of moving into the ghetto was 
announced. My mother who was frail by nature and 
frightened by trivial matters, such as thunder and 
lightening, mustered up strength and feverishly 
started to prepare concentrated milk and smoked 
turkey and meat, baked cookies, bread and more. We 
hid some paper money and some Jewelry behind the 
star of David, and prayed. 
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The Ghetto 


My father hired a peasant to take us and our 
packages to the ghetto. When the time to leave came, 
we could not contain our tears. I threw kisses to the 
home where I was bom and had spent a happy 
childhood. We moved out with our faces turned 
toward the home which we were now forced to 
abandon. We kissed the mezuzot and left them on 
their places in the hope that with G-d's help we 
would return and find them intact. 

The peasant was waiting for us with his wagon 
and took us and our packages to the ghetto. On the 
way he offered to hide Miki and me. but we did not 
want to hear of it. We wanted to stay with our 
parents. It was the day before the Shavuot holiday. 

Two small streets, Benedek and Kassa Streets, 
were appointed as a ghelto.The area included the 
synagogue and other buildings of the Jewish 
community and a number of houses owned by 
Jewish families. We received a room in a two room 
apartment. One room was kept by the Friedmans, the 
owners of the apartment, friendly and understanding 
people. They received us with a warm welcome, and 
told us we could also share the kitchen. 

My mother prepared festive meals for the 
holiday and all along we had enough to eat. Postcards 
came from Waldsee written by relatives deported from 
some villages. The cards gave new hope: Dislocation 
is not the end. We will be able to start a new life, 
after our ordeal. 
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CHAFfER EIGHT 


Leaving Boszormeny 

O n the Thursday of the third week in the ghetto 
it was announced that on Saturday morning 
we would be leaving. The entire ghetto again 
became horror-struck. Hopes were fading. Friday was 
spent in hasty preparations. My mother and all of the 
women were cooking and baking and packing 
conserves. 

Evening came and the tension and fear were 
growing. My mother lit the Shabbat candles but could 
not control her tears. My father and Miki went to the 
synagogue for the last time. My mother and I decided 
to control our emotions when they returned. When 
they came, they were silent but their eyes were 
drenched in tears. 

After the meal my father related that the 
chazan prayed with particular devotion and parted 
from tils stand with some words and bowed. Then 
Rabbi Citron ascended the rostrum in front of the 
holy ark for his heartrending farewell to the 
synagogue. "We do not know what is in store for us," 
he said. "If we have to face death, we will do it with 
courage, because we know that our sacrifice is for the 
Holy Torah and for our firm belief. We are forced to 
leave our sacred and beloved synagogue. Let us 
embrace the pillars and kiss the walls and say "peace 
be with you our dear synagogue." Let us hope that 
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the redemption is not far and we will meet in Zion in 
happiness." The worshippers broke out in a roar of 
crying and weeping, kissing the pillars and walls. 

My father had a very pleasant singing voice 
and I loved to listen to his singing of Jewish and 
Hebrew songs. He had the habit of chanting the 
weekly Torah portion after the Friday night meal. He 
did not fail this time either, but there was a desperate 

sadness in his chanting. 

The following day, Shabbat morning, we rose 
early and made the last preparations. Each one of the 
four of us held on to his or her package containing 
food and some clothing. We were ordered to line up 
on the street. 

As a child, on rare occasions when the school 
took us to a play, I closed my eyes when something 
sad happened on the screen, or in the play. In the 
past when distressing events happened, I closed 
myself into my own world. This time I forced myself 
to believe that whatever came. I was only an 
onlooker. The only thing that concerned me was that 
the family be together and stay well. 

Finally the line was formed, the gate was 
removed by the guards and the commandant shouted. 

"March!!!" _ 

We marched through the streets of Boszormeny 

accompanied and guarded by armed watchmen. It 
seemed that the entire population of the city came to 
line the streets and watch the "show". My eyes met 
the eyes of some of my former classmates from the 
secondary school. They were smirking and seemed to 
enjoy what they saw. We were led to the railroad 
station where a cattle train was waiting for us. 
Everyone was searched for hidden valuables. We were 
searched by a midwife my mother had known for 
many years. Detected hidden jewelry was confiscated. 
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After the lengthy search we were ordered to climb into 
the wagons. Mlkl was helping old and sick people. 

Eighty people were squeezed into each wagon. 
After a few hours of an uneasy ride, the train stopped 
and we were ordered to alight. We were taken lo the 
brick factory in Debrecen. Thousands of people were 
sitting, standing or stretched out on the ground, 
separated according to their places of origin. 

We were herded lo a section adjoining the part 
occupied by the Jews of Debrecen. Our relatives were 
there and we learned aher two days, that my 
grandfather had Just died. lie was buried in the 
grounds of the brick factory. The commanders 
permitted my father lo attend the burial. ARer the 
funeral he tore his clothes. My grandmother had died 
in her home a few weeks earlier. 

We ate of the food we took along and slept on 
the ground in the open air. The weather was fair; 
there was no rain. 
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Auschwilz 


fter a few days the order to a part of the 



Boszormeny section came: To (lie train! We were 


• A- the first group to leave the brick factory. We 
took the food (hat was left over, a limited supply of 
water that we could obtain and spare clothing and 
again we were squeezed into cattle trains, eighty 
people to a wagon. 

Two pails were put in for sanitation, one on 
each end of the wagon. We did not know where we 
were heading. The wagons were locked and a long 
and terrible journey started. There was some dim 
light coming in during the day; during the night we 
were in complete darkness. The pails emitted a 
terrible stench. The train stopped a few times during 
the travel in order to have the pails emptied. 

There was endless crying by babies and 
children and arguments by grown-ups. In the 
crowded wagon I could not tell what was going on a 
little further from us. My parents, Miki and I stayed 
close together in a corner of the wagon sitting on our 
packages. I was in a daze and paid less and less 
attention to my surroundings. My parents and my 
brother were also mute. 
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After several days the doors of the train were 
opened - we arrived In Auschwitz. The first sensation 
was one of relief. We could breathe. However, In a few 
minutes we realized with shock the appearance of 
Jewish "Kapos", with Inhuman expressions on their 
faces. As we found out they were already 3-4 years 
enslaved in camps. 

They ordered us to leave our packages behind 
and line up, men on one side and women on the 
other. The entire procedure was under the 
supervision of the SS guards with ferocious dogs. 
Kapos wearing striped prisoner's clothing were 
shouting in German and Yiddish, pushing and 
hitting. 

Then the SS took over. One of them, as we 
found out afterward, was Mengele. He sent mothers 
with children, and older women, to one side. 
Shrieking babies were grabbed from their mother's 
arms. They would be taken to a nursery, it was said. 
Some babies, crying for their mothers, were given to 
their grandmothers. A few mothers ran over 
screaming to their children. 

We were all lined up In a column on the left 
side. Men were sent to line up on the right. My father 
was sent to the gate on the right. Before he entered, 
he turned around and our eyes met. This was the last 
time 1 saw him. In the turmoil I could not see where 
Mlki went. 

I held on to my mother and we were ordered to 
walk through an arched gale. We walked into the 
camp, some of our energy retrieved by the extreme 
tension, and arrived at a bath. 

A small group of Jewish women was waiting for 
us. Their faces were blank, void of any emotion. They 
ordered us to strip, shaved our hair and took our 
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lings. We were commanded to remove our shoes and 
put them In an orderly line. We were then taken Into 
a shower. When we came out, we were told to put on 
our shoes. They gave us ragged clothes disregarding 
(heir sizes or the body size of the prisoners. Some tall 
women received short clothes, and short women large 
sizes. Numbers were attached to our sleeves. I 
received number 4811. my mother number 4812. We 
were later told that due to the large number or new 
arrivals, the time-consuming practice of tatooing the 
numbers Into the arms of the Inmates had been 
discontinued. 
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Birkenau 



S ubsequently we were marched to an extension of 
Auschwitz, called Birkenau, as I found out later. 
The place consisted of a large number of wooden 
barracks separated one from another by deep ditches. 
We were taken to barrack number 10. which was not 
finished. It did not have a roof and was not equipped 
wlih any kind of sleeping place or other furnishings. 
We were received by the "block-alteste" (literally "the 
oldest of the block" - picked by the SS commanders 
from among the prisoners). The block-alteste 
impressed me as strict but quite fair. Other Jewish 
women with assignments seemed to have lost all 
human emotions; they had a frighteningly cold look 
in their eyes and worked liked robots. Each five 
inmates were given one blanket, evidently used before 
by others. Some blankets were quills, others were 
woolen. 

The block-alteste ordered us to line up outside, 
five in a row. "There will be an 'Appell', a roll call," 
she said. My mother was at that time 41 years old. I 
think she was the oldest, or certainly one of the 
oldest in the group. We went out and lined up. 

I saw long rows of prisoners in front of other 
similar barracks separated from us by ditches. The 
entire camp was encircled by a barbed-wire fence. It 
was some time in the afternoon. We lined up and the 
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"block-alteste" handed every inmate a wooden bowl 
and told us to carefully hold on to it as it would not 
be replaced if lost. She counted us over and over 
again. My concern was to stay with my mother. 

We waited for a long time, perhaps for many 
hours. Finally an SS officer came with a big dog. 
counted us and yelled when he did not find the rows 
perfectly straight. After the roll call our supper 
arrived. A large garbage can filled with some dark 
liquid was brought in. I think from Auschwitz. Potato 
peel was floating in it and it had a repulsive smell. 
Some inmates were disgusted and refused to touch it. 
The block-alteste said if we wanted to stay alive, we 
should drink it. We drank the liquid from our bowls; 
we did not receive spoons. 

By the time the roll call and "supper" was 
finished it was dark and we were sent back to our 
barracks to sleep. Inside the barracks it was pitch 
dark. Arguments ensued whether to sleep on the 
blanket or under it. Our group of five decided to sleep 
under the blanket. We were crowded like sardines. 
Eveiybody had to turn to one side to make sure that 
there was enough room under the blanket for 
everyone. If one changed her position the result was a 
jostle by the others, and those occupying the first and 
fifth places were pushed out from under the blanket. 
My mother and I had the first two spaces on one side. 
When I could not sleep, I sat on the edge, thus 
leaving more room for my mother. The barrack was 
Tilled to such an extent there was hardly any space in 
which to move. 

In the morning, water was brought into the 
camp. We lined up in front of the barracks to wash 
ourselves. Then the same water was given to us to 
drink. 
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Wc Arc Told About the Gas Chambers 

; : s. i, It. M 

I t was not daytime yet when we were called by the 
block-alteste to leave the barracks and line up 
outside for a roll call. It was June and 1 shivered in 
the cold, waiting for a long time. We were counted 
and counted again, then the sun came up and it 
became very hot. While we stood in the sun, some of 
the inmates fainted. Finally the SS officer with a big 
dog came, counted us and yelled and left. 

The block-alteste gave us some black liquid 
she called coffee, a piece of bread containing, also 
some unknown ingredients, perhaps sawdust, and a 
small slice of margarine. We had to divide each 
portion among five inmates. To divide the bread into 
five equal pieces by breaking it, was quite Impossible. 
As a result there was a great deal of quarreling. The 
block-alteste watching the tumult shouted: "You are 
fighting over a piece of bread? You see the chimney 
and the smoke? Your children are being burned 
there. You hear the screaming? That is the sound of 
your loved ones being gassed." 

The response of the inmates was deafening, 
crying and screaming. "You are lying, you are a 
wicked person." Before this we did not attach much 
meaning to the chimney, the strange smell and the 
smoke. We assumed it was part of a laundry or some 
other facility. 
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The inmates first saw wickedness in the words 
of the block-alteste and refused to believe it. Some 
even attempted to physically attack her. However, the 
shocking revelation started to penetrate. 

There were Jewish women besides the lager 
alteste who worked on various assignments. One said 
once, "You are doomed, you will never get out of 
here". Another one said that she had been there for 
three years. "All that time." she said, "you enjoyed 
your home, your comfortable life, and it did not occur 
to you to do something about people who were dying 
here." 

The block-alteste asked for volunteers to work 
in the latrine, an open air toilet consisting of a line of 
pails. Double portions of food were offered to 
volunteers. The volunteers were to empty the pails 
into barrels, wash the pails and load the filled barrels 
into a truck which came to pick them up. The 
promise of double portions of food attracted some 
volunteers for the assignment. 

There were certain times of the day when we 
were told: "Now you can go." We then stood in line 
and there was pushing and yelling. The Germans 
created situations in which the inmates came to hate 
each other, probably to avoid cooperation against 
their oppressors. 

The suffering brought out unknown traits of 
character. Some women from so called high society 
behaved In a shameful way; others watched their 
manners even in very difficult situations. 

Except for the volunteers we did not do any 
work. The two roll calls, one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon filled our day. There was very little 
free time in between. Once a week we were marching 
to Auschwitz to shower. 

Once a week there was a selection conducted 
by Mengele accompanied by a big dog. Everybody had 
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We Arc Told Aboul the Gas Chambers 

to line up completely unclothed, both arms raised. 
Humiliated and frightened, the inmates were waiting 
for the verdict of wildly gesticulating and shouting 
Mengele. People he found too skinny or otherwise not 
suitable to meet the requirements of a labor camp 
were motioned out of the line with a movement of his 
stick. They were loaded into a truck and taken away. 
Strong looking women, among them Klari 
Kosztenbaum were selected for work together with my 
cousins. (Klari and my cousins and their relatives 
were killed by drowning a few days before the 
liberation according to reports by survivors). Women 
who were not selected for work were candidates for 
the gas chambers. 

Obviously everyone was affected by the 
destitute living conditions, incessant tension and 
anguish, never-ending feeling of hunger and 
hopelessness and it showed in our appearance. Some 
women who appeared to gain weight collapsed and 
died within a few days. They accumulated too much 
water in their bodies and their hearts could not cope 
with it, some prisoners said. Soon we learned the 
meaning of a round face and its sight filled us with 
despair. Who would be next? 

My mother looked very bad. Luckily, she did 
not have a mirror in which to see herself. When we 
had to line up. I always stood behind her. In case she 
would be selected out, I would go with her. 

In the very limited free time I had, I often 
admired the beautiful sunshine, thanked the 
Almighty for my mother and my staying alive, 
wondering what had happened to my father and my 
brother and other close ones, and praying for the 
downfall of the perpetrators of the terrible suffering of 
our people. I finished my contemplation with the 
thought that once I came home I would kiss the 
threshold with passionate affection. 
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Additional Suffering 


A s far as I could see, our barrack was the only 
one without a roof. When the first heavy rain 
came it brought terrible suffering. It was night time. 
We stood up and lifted up the blanket over us as a 
protection from the heavy downpour. After a while the 
blanket filled with water and became heavy. We had 
no choice but to let go and we were lying in mud. I 
felt sick and started to shiver terribly. My mother 
said I should tiy to go to my cousins. Their barrack 
was next to ours and had a roof and as suggested I 
sneaked over to them. My two cousins and three of 
their relatives squeezed me in between them to keep 
me warm. Miraculously, by the morning I felt better 
and slinked back undetected into my barrack before 
the roll call. Several other rainy nights brought great 
torment to all of the prisoners in our barrack. 

Once an infection developed in my left armpit. 
Very quickly it became a big lump filled with puss '• 
and it was very painful. I went to the infirmary where 
a Jewish doctor, a woman from Debrecen.was in 
charge. The aim of the infirmary was to attend to 
small injuries. My problem did not fall into that 
category, the doctor said. She had orders to report 
me. however, she gave me something to bite on and 
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told me not to make a sound. Subsequently, she eut 
out the swelling with a plain knife without a 
painkiller and cleaned out the puss and the blood. I 
did not make a sound, I pretended that the entire 
procedure was happening to someone else. She 
placed a small bandage on the wound. When I 
questioned her about the small size, she said it was 
to avoid the attention of Mengele at the selection. The 
bandage fell olf and the wound was oozing. 1 used (lie 
filling from the blanket (quilt) to wipe off the blood, 
but a small cut was showing. At the selection I stood 
unclothed with raised arms, but Mengele did not 
notice the cut. 

Wiping off the blood was one of several uses of 
the filling from the quilt. Another one was to clean 
ourselves at the lavoralory. The nicest utilization was 
to make wicks. We saved margarine from breakfast 
and formed candles. The block-alleste gave us a 
match and one of the women lit ShabbaL candles. 

My friend Nushl, who had been my roommate 
In Debrecen found out that I was in barrack number 
10, some distance from hers. She sneaked over to 
visit me and I was of course very surprised and happy 
to see her. She was very skinny and pale and looked 
awful in rags, without hair, but I was thrilled to meet 
her. She was overjoyed to see me. We had some time 
between the roll calls, so we sat down on the edge of 
the ditch and were chatting. It was sunny and we 
talked about the past and the future and about 
setting a table of food for Shabbat, with all the 
goodies."It sounds so beautiful, almost real," she 
said. Then the whistle was blowing and she made me 
promise that I would come to see her. 
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The next day, the first chance I had I ran 
toward her barrack. As I came close, I saw a big truck 
full of naked women, among (hem Nushi. I was told 
that some women became sick and they were taken 
away. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Meeting My Brother 

• ‘ t'f 

O n our weekly walk to the bath in Auschwitz we 
passed several camps surrounded by barbed 
wire and we usually met a girl from 
Boszormeny who was assigned to clean the road. She 
was forbidden to talk to the passing inmates and the 
inmates were not allowed to talk to her. The SS 
guards were constantly watching, but the girl 
managed to let us know that my brother. Miki was in 
the camp within the barbed wire fence. When she 
said she could make contact between us, we were 
overjoyed. 

Somewhat later, the boys who brought the food 
from Auschwitz gave us a letter with a small package 
of food. It turned out that Miki worked in the "potato 
bunker" and had sent us food and letters before, but 
they were received by another Grunberger, the name 
of our family. In the letter he wrote he was sorry for 
all the wrong things he had done. He asked for 
forgiveness and promised to change when we would 
be free again. We cried and my mother put the letter 
in her shoe to hide it from inspection. The shoe was 
still the original from Boszormeny. (We never changed 
shoes.) My mother read the letter over and over 
again, tears coming from her eyes. 
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Soon after we received the letter, about two 
months after our arrival, we were selected for work 
and were taken out of Birkenau. On our march to 
Auschwitz, word reached us from the head of the 
column that Miki was behind the barbed wire fence, 
waiting lor us. When we reached him the march was 
slowed down by cooperating fellow prisoners. My 
brother wanted to know where we were going and he 
called "1 love you". Everybody was crying. But soon 
the SS guards were coming with the dogs. Miki was 
standing behind the electric fence. He looked skinny 
and fragile, and very excited. We tried to exchange a 
few words in haste. My mother called to him that we 
were leaving for a work camp. He wanted to throw 
potatoes but the SS guards chased us to a faster 
march. We looked back at him with a broken heart, 
seeing the expression of longing and despair on his 
face. 

On arriving in Auschwitz, one of two sisters 
started to feel sick. The SS men took her out of the 
group and the remaining sister became frantic. Soon 
we discovered that the sick sister was locked in a 
basement. We could see her through a small opening 
from the place where we stood. We shouted through 
the small opening that we wanted to pull her up. In 
spite of tiie small size of the hole, with much struggle 
we managed to drag her out, without being seen by 
the SS. She rejoined our group. 

While we were waiting to be transferred to a 
new camp, the wound on my armpit started to ooze. I 
felt I had to do something about it. Two Czech girls 
(Jewish) who were working in the oflice of the camp 
told me they would try to help, and asked me to go 
with them. I feared they would hand me over to the 
SS and that would be the end of me. They took me to 
a small infirmary and gave me some cotton to hold 
next to the wound and I walked back to our group. 
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Ravensburg 


A fter waiting for hours, we were crowded into 
cattle cars. The SS-men and SS-women 
accompaning and supervising us. derived visible 
pleasure calling us base names. They behaved in a 
very vulgar manner among themselves and treated us 
in a humiliating, base way. 

Arriving in Ravensburg after a long ride, 1 
enjoyed seeing a lovely country-side, a beautiful 
town, houses with red roofs and flowers in the 
windows. Then somebody said: ’The bricks are held 
together by Jewish blood. Jews have built the houses, 
but they did not survive". 

They dumped us on a huge coal pile. We 
became all black within a few hours, including the 
piece of bread we had received before we had left 
Auschwitz. We were cast together with prisoners we 
did not know. 

There had always been two ways of thinking in 
the camps regarding the ration of bread one received. 
One view was that you eat the bread right away while 
you have it, because you don't know what the next 
hour will bring. Another opinion was to save some of 
it in order to make sure that you have something to 
eat later. When my mother and I received the two 
portions, we ate one portion and saved the other. 
People who did not save, had reason to be sorry. 
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In Ravensburg, we did not receive food for 
three days. We stayed that long on the coal pile. I do 
not remember receiving food, but we were given some 
water. 

Finally on the third day, we were taken to a 
warm shower. They gave us towels and soap with the 
Initials R.J.F. on it. We were told by the attendants 
that the letters stood for Reines Judisches Fett, that 
is, made from fat taken from bodies of Jews. Then 
they gave everybody clean clothes and a bowl of what 
I think was hot oatmeal. We were taken into 
barracks, but unlike the one we had in Birkenau, 
they had roofs and bunk beds. 

We were terribly exhausted and I climbed into 
a bed I shared with my mother and slept there one 
night. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Oranienburg-Schonholz 

T he next morning we were again sitting on a 
freight train. I was very exhausted. The train 
was crowded like the cattle train that took us to 
Ravensburg. I do not remember how much time 
passed until we arrived in a camp in Schonholz. The 
camp was in an isolated spot surrounded by a barbed 
wire fence. It had well built barracks with bunk beds 
and blankets and there was a barrack for showers. At 
the beginning we had hot water, but later only cold 
showers. There was a kitchen in the camp with 
storages called bunkers, for vegetables and one 
bunker for protection from air raids. With us the 
camp had about 800 inmates including a few Polish 
Gentile prisoners. An SS-unterscharfuhrer (troop- 
commander, non-commissioned) was in charge and 
he had a barrack for himself outside the fence. There 
were structures for SS-women. The Lageralteste had 
her own barrack inside the camp. There was one 
barrack for the infirmary. I had just turned 18, but 
because I am short, I appeared to be younger, and it 
was generally assumed that I was the youngest in the 
camp. I felt that it was to my advantage. Nobody was 
older than 40 to 42. 
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There were three rows of beds in our barrack, 
five in a row on two sides, and three rows in the 
middle. Everybody was given a separate bed and a 
towel. Obviously, it was much more bearable than the 
arrangement in Birkenau. We were also given a bowl 
and a spoon. I also received a pair of slacks, a 
blouse, and a pair of wooden shoes. All the clothes I 
received were too big for me. With the outfit, I was 
also given strings to tie around my waist and also to 
tie the bottom of the long slacks so that I wouldn't 
trip on them. 

The next day, somebody came from the factory 
where we were to work, looked us over and decided 
about everyone's assignment and work place. My 
mother did not look young and had the appearance of 
a weak, wasted woman and was not assigned to any 
work. That gave me a great deal of worry. I was afraid 
that the watchful eye of the SS-women would detect 
my mother's poor health and deteriorating strength 
and would remove her from the camp. My mother was 
separated from me and put into another barrack. She 
was hysterical from the fear of our being separated. 
To calm her, I sneaked into her bed at night, and 
returned before day-break. 

I was assigned to be controller. The plant 
where I had to work manufactured airplane parts; it 
was a section of the Argus factory. The daily schedule 
called for 12 hours of work. We had to line up for roll 
call at six in the morning, were given some food, and 
marched about two kilometers to the factory, a huge 
structure. The factory was part of the German 
armament industry but the prisoners were under the 
supervision of the SS. The work itself was conducted 
by a civilian "Obermeister", assisted by other German 
civilians. 
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I was shown my workplace at a table with some 
instruments. My assignment was to check the 
required sizes of two holes on a bar that was to 
transmit motion from one wheel to another. The holes 
were drilled by a machine operated by my neighbor at 
the table to the left. I had to check the precise size of 
the holes with the instruments on my table. I was 
shown how to use the instruments and the work 
looked fairly easy and comfortable. 

The prisoners working In the factory were 
divided Into two groups and worked in two shifts, one 
during the day, another during the night, alternating 
each week. 

Soon my mother was also assigned to work in 
another section of the factory. Her assignment 
consisted of lubricating parts of machinery. She had 
to be on her feet, bending over during the entire day. 
She had recovered some of her energy during the time 
she was idle, but the new allotment again drained her 
strength. 

At noontime huge garbage cans containing our 
lunch were rolled into the factory. The food was 
nauseating and many prisoners were repulsed by it, 
but we encouraged each other to finish our portion in 
order to survive. The food was prepared in the camp 
by Jewish girls from Hungary assigned to work in the 
kitchen. They concocted the meals from whatever 
ingredients were available and made the best of them. 
The kitchen needed volunteers and when I worked at 
night, I offered my help during the day and could 
help myself to some nourishment. I also had the 
opportunity to drop some carrots and other 
vegetables in my wide pants and to bring them to my 
mother to supplement the meager and detestable 
portions. 
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The Obermeister and his German assistants in 
the factory were fairly decent. Several times I found 
small sandwiches (margarine spread on dark bread) 
in my drawer. At first, I was afraid to eat or even to 
touch them. I thought I was forbidden to eat during 
work and the sandwiches were a trap. Then I 
discovered that they were an expression of good will. 1 
am short by nature and I was also skinny and the 
Obermeister thought that I was a child. He asked me 
once: "Moses, how old are you?" I was aware of his 
mistake, assuming that I was a child, and wanted to 
take advantage of it. and I said that I was 13. The 
workers in the factoiy were told by the SS not to ask 
our names, so the Obermeister called me Moses. 

Once when I worked the night shift, he stared 
at my neck and was coming closer and closer. I was 
trembling with fear. Then he said that he could see 
that the cold water did not remove the deposit of oil 
from my neck. He ordered a barrel of hot soapy water, 
had it placed in the washroom and posted some 
workers to warn me if the SS women should wake up 
while I was taking a bath. 

The SS-woman who came with us from the 
camp to the factoiy to check on us was extremely 
cruel and seemed to enjoy the suffering of the 
prisoners. If she was not satisfied, she called out the 
victim and whipped her with a strap or a stick. 

When winter came, our situation became more 
arduous. In tlie long march, big balls of snow stuck 
to our wooden shoes and marching became very 
difficult and tiring. By the time we arrived at the 
factory for a long day's work, we were fatigued. 

It happened once that the cruel SS-woman 
picked on a girl and reported to the unterscharfuhrer 
that she did not do her work properly. None of the 
civilian supervisors in the factory ever complained 
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about her. The SS-woman severely punished the girl 
as she came back to the factoiy. It was winter and 
one barrel of ice cold water was prepared and a 
second with boiling hot water. She was alternately 
dumped into the two barrels. The screaming girl was 
a terrible sight. The German civilian workers were 
outraged and forbade the SS-woman to come again to 
the factory. However, in the camp we were at the 
mercy of the SS-women. Some of the girls who were 
sent to the Infirmary in the camp were never seen 
again. 

In another instance, one of the Jewish girls fell 
asleep at work and a drill pierced her skull and 
penetrated into her head. The SS-woman was 
hysterical because it was her duty to see that nobody 
fell asleep at work. She took the girl to the infirmary, 
the drill still in her head. A Jewish girl, a medical 
student from Debrecen, was in charge of the 
infirmary. The SS-woman held a gun to the "doctor's" 
head and ordered her to take the drill from the girl's 
head. She threatened that if the operation did not 
succeed the doctor would be shot. She worked on the 
girl and succeeded in pulling out the drill. However, 
shortly after liberation, the girl collapsed and died. 
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We Dig Entrenchments 

I n the last months of winter, there were frequent 
air raids at night and we had to go down to the air 
raid shelter together with the Germans. No one 
was permitted to remain outside the shelter, There 
was a suspicion that we wouid signal to the planes. 
Many of us would have preferred to stay in bed. but 
we had no choice. Normally, if there wasn't an air 
raid, pails were provided for sanitation and no one 
was permitted to leave the barracks. Nevertheless, 
many of us stayed behind when the alarm sounded 
and under the cover of darkness sneaked to the 
vegetable "bunker", dug a hole under the door and 
pulled out some carrots and potatoes. 

Once, after an air raid, the SS-woman came 
into the barrack to check if anybody stayed behind. 
In the dark, a girl poured the contents of a pail on the 
head of the SS-woman. In spite of the darkness, the 
SS-woman identified the offender. Everyone was 
admiring her courage. As a relatively light 
punishment, she was tricked into tasting some 
pellets that looked like candy and was told afterward 
that it was rat poison. Subsequently, she had to 
induce vomitting. The girl was well educated and had 
an impressive personality. The Unterscharfuhrer had 
repeatedly tried, without success, to win her over to 
cooperate with the SS-administration. 
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When spring came, the air raids became more 
frequent. In one foray several powerful bombs hit the 
factory. The factory was completely destroyed, but we 
could remain in the camp which was not damaged. 
Without delay, a new location for hard labor was 
found: We were marched dally, for long hours, with 
heavy shovels, to dig entrenchments near Berlin, 
singing German marches on the way. We also carried 
our bowl and spoon. On the way, we passed a bread 
factory emitting a savory smell. The stimulating 
aroma made us more hungry. 

Our assignment was twelve hours of daily 
digging of entrenchments, interrupted by a short 
lunch break to devour the food that was brought to 
the location in big barrels. It was a special advantage 
to receive one’s portion from the bottom of the barrel 
where the food was thicker and richer in contents. 

The work was done for the Wehrmacht, the 
German army, and was supervised by SS-men. One 
especially cruel and dangerous supervisor was called 
the death man, by the inmates. At one point my 
mother did not work fast enough and received severe 
beatings. She fell and I had to drag her away from the 
place of her work. I was crying and said to the SS- 
man that I would be working for her too. Then the 
SS-man left us alone. 

My mother continued working but she spit 
some blood which we had to conceal from the 
prisoners who worked with us, and certainly from the 
SS. Discovery of the symptom by the SS would have 
meant imminent elimination. 
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CHAFFER SEVENTEEN 


The Death March 

A fter several weeks, we stopped working on the 
entrenchments, either because the task of 
digging holes was finished or perhaps because 
the Russians were close. The guns of the Red Army 
could be heard veiy well. One of the Wehrmacht 
officers who came to supervise us said: "Do you hear 
the cannons? Those are Russians. They will be here 
soon and you will be free." 

To keep us busy, big brooms were put into our 
hands and we were ordered to sweep the streets of a 
small town in the vicinity. After about a week of 
street cleaning, the SS found new work for us. We 
were marched early in the morning to a railroad track 
near the camp where we received the order to unload 
coal from a freight train. Five prisoners, including my 
mother, were assigned to one wagon. In my group, 
the other four women were much older than me. The 
wagons were filled to capacity. The SS 
Unterscharfuhrer said: "You are not a child, you have 
to finish the work, even if it takes all night." I worked 
very hard without food, while guards were watching 
and threatening. It was dark by the time I finished. 
Afterwards. I staggered to my barrack and felt sick 
and started having diarrhea. Fortunately, the SS 
seemed to have given up finding new work for us. 
This gave me a chance to recover somewhat. 
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In the meantime bombs were falling a short 
distance from us and part of the camp was hit. The 
SS decided to evacuate the camp. They gathered us 
together and ordered us to line up and march. It was 
nighttime and we saw parachuters jumping out of 
American or British airplanes into Berlin. We were 
supposed to be taken to some distant place and 
hearsay circulated that we were being taken to some 
river or to the sea to be put to death. As we were 
marching day and night some marchers became 
exhausted and could not continue. They fell and 
were shot. Exhausted marchers before us had met 
the same fate. The road was lined with dead bodies. I 
looked the other way and did not want to see them. 
Two prisoners of our group ran away in the darkness 
of the night; one of them was the girl who had 
dumped the contents of the pail on the Aufseherin. 
We were counted, yelled at. and counted again many 
times and were told that we were all responsible for 
any missing prisoner. 

At one point we were told to stop the march 
and were herded into a farm for a few hours. We were 
terribly hungry, and to survive, we dug into the 
ground and pulled out what we could - potatoes, 
parsley roots, and horseradish. 

It was the end of April and the beginning of 
May. We were already marching for about two weeks 
when one of the prisoners, half Jewish I think, 
became friendly with the responsible guard. 
She promised to save him if he were willing to save 
us. Subsequently, we were ordered to leave the road 
and were taken to the fields. 
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On the way, we were met by the Red Cross and 
received food packages of jam, coffee, crackers and 
raisins. Each package had to be divided between four 
inmates. We counted the raisins and the crackers 
and split the coffee and jam with great care. We ate 
the coffee grounds with our spoons. The coffee kept 
us awake and alive. Prisoners who were overwhelmed 
by sleepiness were immediately shot. 

We marched through fields and tried to run out 
of the line to pull potatoes or whatever could be 
found, but bullets were flying over our heads. We 
pulled the carrots that were sticking out of the 
ground and ate them. Only those of us who were not 
afraid succeeded in surviving. Some women were 
shot, but I did not look and did not want to know. 

To protect my mother from the horrible sights, 
I tried to distract her by describing to her our joyous 
return to our home to be reunited with my father and 
brother who would be anxiously waiting for us. 
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C. LIBERATION 


CHAFFER EIGHTEEN 


Liberation 

A gain vve were led lo (lie woods for the night. In 
the morning we awakened to an unbelievable 
surprise: there were no SS-guards. The woman who 
had befriended one of the guards, also had 
disappeared. We were on our own. Suspecting a 
deception, we very cautiously ventured to the edge of 
the woods lo look around to see what was waiting for 
us. To our amazement, we saw Russian tanks rolling 
down the highway and enthusiastically ran to meet 
them. 

One of the girls who suffered terribly from 
hunger because of glandular problems, ran to the 
front of a truck and was crushed to death. The 
column stopped and the Russians wanted to know 
who we were. One of them spoke Yiddish after we 
tried to explain that we were dews. 

One of the higher officers stopped a fleeing 
German on a wagon loaded with a large amount of 
clothing and food. One soldier picked me up and put 
me on the wagon and said: "It is all yours.” I threw 
down all of the contents of the wagon assuming that 
my mother would collect whatever could be useful for 
us, but by the time I got off the wagon, the others 
had grabbed everything from the hands of my weak 
and helpless mother. All we were left with were two 
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packages of cigarettes which later bought us two 
loaves of bread. 

However, we soon found that it was too early to 
rejoice. The Russians were harrassing us and made 
repeated efforts to line us up and march us to 
Russia. We had to outsmart them, to hide and to run 
away. 

We were near the city of Lubeck. Seven of us, 
including my mother and I and a girl from 
Boszorrnfeny and four other girls, decided to stay 
together. The girls "adopted" my mother as their own. 

We started to wander on foot in an area that 
none of us knew and looked for a place to hide 
whenever we thought it necessary to be out of sight. 
Some German homes refused to open their doors for 
us, so we looked for a vacant apartment to spend the 
night. Finally, we found a deserted farm and made 
ourselves comfortable on the hay in the attic. In the 
morning, we discovered a gypsy boy hiding in the 
same farm in the stable next to the horses. We asked 
him to harness the horses and take us in a wagon 
closer to our destination and to our delight, he 
agreed. Just before we left the farm, we heard the 
familiar noise made by a chicken after laying an egg. 
Sure enough we found the precious item, but 
regrettably it soon cracked in the hands of one of the 
girls. 

We wanted to go home, but we did not know 
which way to turn and how to reach our native land. 
We left tlie wagon on the outskirts of Lubeck and 
found a huge pile of sugar in a store house. We 
stepped into the heap up to our waist and ate a good 
deal, then filled some sacks we found there and tried 
taking them along but soon we dumped our load; it 
was too heavy for us. 
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All this time, we were in rags infested with lice. 
Naturally we were anxious to cleanse ourselves and 
to change our clothing. We came into a house 
deserted by its German owners. The Germans, afraid 
of the Russians, "had run away, abandoning their 
homes. We washed ourselves thoroughly, then pulled 
down the curtains and sewed out of them with 
needles and thread we found, a semblance of clothing 
with which to cover our bodies. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Drifting 

I n our haphazard wanderings we always came back 
to more or less the same place in and around 
Lubeck. We met a small group of liberated 
prisoners originally from Bulgaria. They wanted to go 
home on a boat and invited us to come to the river 
and join them. We packed as much food as we could 
gather and boarded the vessel. We sat down and 
waited on the boat for three days, but it did not move. 

We decided to leave and went back to Lubeck. 
We found out that there was an office where we could 
obtain some kind of identification paper. All seven of 
us entered the Russian office and indicated by 
gestures that we needed some official papers. Finally 
we received the document, but after we tried to utilize 
it, we were told that: "Nyema pitchat" meaning that 
the official stamp was missing. We returned and had 
our paper stamped. With this document, we were able 
to obtain lifts on Russian trucks. 

At one of the stopovers, we were met by British 
and Belgian officers, liberated prisoners of war. They 
were living In a nearby camp waiting to be evacuated 
to their homeland. They were anxious to help 
concentration camp survivors with chocolates, cakes 
and soaps. After hearing them converse in English. I 
addressed them in the same language. They were 
pleasantly surprised and invited us into their camp, a 
place of luxury compared to what we had seen until 
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then. We took hot baths with soap, ate warm suppers 
and slept in beds covered with sheets. Most of these 
officers had left families behind and missed them. 
They gave us their names and home addresses and 
asked us to write them once we arrived home. 

After three days, we continued our drifting 
hoping to reach our destination. We found a Russian 
truck transporting troops heading in the direction we 
thought was suitable for us. We begged the driver to 
take us some distance and he drove us to Stettin. 

We left the truck and saw an older Russian 
officer. He looked at us and said in Yiddish: "Meine 
kinder, go to this address and wait for me. I will come 
to you and bring you food and clothing and take care 
of you." All seven of us moved into the indicated 
building which appeared to be a protected house. 
Possibly Jews had lived there before. Some people 
occupied other parts of the building. We kept waiting 
for our man. but in vain. We did not leave the place 
for fear that we would miss the officer's visit. 
Eventually we went looking for him and were happy 
to discover him walking with another officer. We ran 
over to him. but to our bitter disappointment, he 
pretended not to know us. However, later he returned 
to tell us that he was warned under threats, not to 
help Jews. He apologized, said it hurt him. but there 

was nothing he could do. 

We were alone in the apartment and there we 
found a big bag of farina and cooked it with water 
three or four times a day. even getting up in the 
middle of the night to satisfy our craving for food. 

At one point, when I went to the fountain to 
draw water. I saw the brutal SS-woman from the 
Shonholz Camp in civilian clothing hiding behind a 
tree. She saw me and said that she was hiding in a 
basement, and was very thirsty and begged me to give 
her some water. I remembered all her terrible cruelty, 
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but also recalled how it felt to be thirsty. I had a bowl 
and let her drink, but I soon felt guilty for my 

weakness. I should have refused to let her drink from 
my dish. 

We found some cabbage and my mother sliced 
it, salted it and let it stand on the table at the 
entrance hall. Suddenly, a drunk Russian soldier 
smashed the door and asked for women. We locked 
ourselves into the other rooms and barricaded the 
doors. When It became quiet, we ventured outside 
and realized that the soldier had eaten the cabbage 
and fallen asleep at the table. We left the apartment 
and hid ourselves until he departed. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


Poland 


W e made sure that all seven of us stayed 
together since the document we had received 
stated that it was valid only as long as all 
seven of us formed one group. With tills document, 
we boarded the train leaving for Cracow. The train 
was filled almost exclusively with Poles and the ride 
was free of charge. Jewish passengers told us to be 
very careful not to reveal our identity because they 
had heard that in Poland Jews were being killed. 
During the night, while the train was running, we 
climbed up to the baggage compartment and slept. 

In Cracow, newspapermen from the United 
States were waiting at the railroad station. They had 
come to look for camp survivors and to interview 
them. This was the first time we had met courteous 
people. They approached us and asked whether we 
were Jews, asked our names, where we were from 
originally, and where we had relatives. We gave our 
names, and the names of our relatives in America. My 
mother had two sisters, a sister-in-law, and cousins 
there. Our interviewer wrote down the information 
and we went to look for a place to stay. 
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The houses were all destroyed or damaged by 
bombs and had no roofs. We found one place that 
was empty and when night arrived, we sat in the 
dark. It was Friday night and we were trying to make 
ourselves as comfortable as possible. Suddenly we 
heard singing: "Sholom aleichein..." We ran to the 
opening that once was a window and saw in the next 
building a chassid with beard and peyot sitting with 
young people at the Sabbath table in a roofless room 
under the stars. We cried and listened. Even in our 
misery, we felt Joyous to realize that the old Jewish 
way was still alive. 
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CHAFFER TWEN1Y-ONE 


A Boszormeny - Vienna - Munich 

n open freight train took us from Cracow to 
Czechoslovakia and after changing trains a few 
times we reached Debrecen. Arriving we met an 
acquaintance who had been fortunate to be able to 
hide and to avoid deportation. He was shocked and 
seemed to be afraid to come closer since we were 
dressed in curtains, emaciated, with unsightly, very 
short hair. I weighed 34 kilo. 

We continued by train and finally we arrived in 
Boszormeny. The town was governed by Communists. 
The Russians had chased out the Germans a few 
months after our deportation. 

First we made our way to our home. Our 
excitement grew as we turned into our street. I 
readied myself to kiss the threshold as I had been 
longing to do while we were living in misery. We held 
our breath and could hardly wait to arrive there. My 
father and my brother might be there waiting for us. 

We stood at the door and a woman we had 
known before, hesitantly opened it. She lived there 
with her family she said and added that this was 
their home now. We could see some of our furniture 
and that she also used our dishes. She slammed the 
door on us and said that she had no intention of 
leaving. 
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We also learned that the current chief of police 
was a former shoemakeer. Together with a few young 
Jewish men who had returned from Hungarian labor 
camps several months previously, he had made sure 
that our store was locked and protected from 
usurpation by strangers. We received the keys and 
entered the place with high expectations. We hoped to 
find merchandise that we would be able to sell. We 
were shocked to discover that the store had been 
plundered. Drawers and nails of different sizes were 
scattered all over the floor. The magazine was also 
ravaged. 

My former piano teacher refused to return to 
us the painting we had given to her for safekeeping. A 
shoemaker gave back the hand-embroidered 
draperies we had left with him. He also returned my 
trousseau - new and untouched. 

We were invited Into the house of a former 
neighbor. She was the only survivor of a large family. 
We ate at the temporary community kitchen set up by 
the Joint, and we also received some clothing there. 
We met former members of the local Jewish 
community, almost only young survivors of the labor 
and concentration camps. We heard with shock about 
the many Jewish Individuals who had lost their lives 
in the camps and entire families who had been 
completely wiped out. Nobody had ever seen my 
father. His Yalirzeit was set for Tammuz 6, the date of 
our arrival in Auschwitz. This was the time when 
many other deportees from Boszormeny were taken to 
the gas chambers. One person knew for sure that my 
brother had died, but he did not want to give details. 

An uncle who was deported to a labor camp 
was back In Debrecen. A cousin who had fled 
Hungary before the deportation also returned. We 
were happy to see them. In Debrecen I inquired about 
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the teacher of the Commercial High School who had 
offered to hide me and Nushi in her attic. I was sorry 
to learn she was killed in an air raid attack on the 
city. Her home was also completely destroyed. 

We soon realized that there was nothing for us 
to look for in Boszormeny. We sold my trousseau to a 
Jewish bride and gave my cousin authorization to sell 
our real estate and took a train to Budapest. There 
we joined a group of camp survivors under the 
guidance of a religious shaliach from Israel. 

The group was organized in secret. We had to 
pretend that we were Polish refugees passing through 
Hungary. Officially the Russians did not permit 
leaving the country and the organizers had to bribe 
the guards. We slept on the floor in an empty school 
building in the outskirts of Budapest and had to 
board the train individually or in pairs and refrain 
from talking Hungarian or taking large bags. 

We arrived in Vienna and were lodged in the 
Rothschild Hospital in one big room separated by 
curtains. We also received meals there. The thought 
of putting an end to orrr wanderings and going home 
to Palestine was weighed by my mother and me. From 
Vienna we were taken to Munich to an UNRRA camp. 
A representative of the Hashomer Hatzair came to 
talk to us about making aliya. In his speech he said: 
"Now you can see that there is no one above you to 
count on." He convinced me then that Palestine was 
not the place for us. It was our faith in G-d that had 
given us the strength to survive. 

While we were in Budapest a relative showed 
us a newspaper in which it said that a cousin of ours. 
Fred Fixler, who served in the militaiy government in 
Heidelburg. was looking for his relatives. They were 
to contact him because he was in the position to be of 
assistance in immigration to the States. My mother's 
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name and mine were mentioned. (Apparently the 
newspaperman we had met in Cracow had forwarded 
our names.) If we were interested in going to America 
We were to write to his address, but first we had to 
come to Germany. He was stationed in Heidelberg. 

Soon after our arrival in Munich, we phoned 
my cousin Freddy Fixler. 
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Cl I AFTER TWENTY-TWO 


America 

I I did not lake long before Freddy came with a jeep 
to pick us up at the UNRRA camp. He drove us (o 
Nekargemund where he had readied for us a 
luxurious villa next to the river. We were provided 
with all the conveniences. Including a piano. lie hired 
a top rate piano teacher for me so that I could 
continue with my piano lessons. We made 
arrangements to prepare kosher meals. 

Due to our arrival. Freddy extended his stay in 
Germany. He took us to the U.S. Embassy in 
Stuttgart where we were promised a place on the 
second boat leaving lor New York. Freddy was not 
satisiled and took us to the U.S. consulate in 
Frankfurt. The secretary of the consulate secured us 
a place in a small navy boat, the Marine Flasher, the 
first boat leaving ior the Slates. In the meantime we 
were staying in Nekargemund. 

We left Germany from Brernerhaven and on 
May 20. 1946 arrived in the United States and were 
warmly received by relatives. 
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Cl IAPI'ER TWENTY-TIIREE 


Israel 

A fter twenty-four satisfying years. Including my 
marriage and the raising of three children, the 
year following the Six Day War we received two 
almost simultaneous calls to move to Israel. 

One came from an Inner voice: It Is time to go 
home! The second was an unsolicited, surprising 
letter to my husband from an official of the Ministry 
of Education In Jerusalem whom he had met twenty- 
five years previously in Europe. The ministry official 
recognized our name and address on a 
recommendation my husband had written for an oleh. 
The official's letter said: "Come to Israel, a position is 
waiting for you." We gave up our work, sold our 
house and on August 20, 1970, a few days after 
Tish’a D'Av our family, Including my mother, landed 
In Lod. 

In less than four weeks, grateful to the 
Almighty, we could kiss the threshold of our home. 
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